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years (or two generations) after the English. In reality, the
great period of the English Drama was exactly closing as the
French openedl: consequently the French lost the prodigious
advantage for scenical effects of a romantic and picturesque
-age. This had vanished when the French theatre culmi-
nated ; and the natural result was that the fastidiousness of
French taste, hy this time too powerfully developed, stifled
or distorted the free movements of French genius.

I beg the reader's pardon for this disproportioned digres-
sion, into which I was hurried by my love for our great
national literature, my anxiety to see it amongst educational
resources invested with a ministerial agency of far ampler
character, but at all events to lodge a protest against that
wholesale neglect of our supreme authors which leaves us
open to the stinging reproach of " treading daily with our
clouted shoon" (to borrow the words of Comus) upon that
which high-minded foreigners regard as the one paramount
jewel in our national diadem.

That reproach fell heavily, as my own limited experience
inclined me to fear, upon most of our great public schools,
otherwise so admirably conducted.2 But from the Man-

1  It is remarkable that in the period immediately anterior to that
of Oorneille, a stronger and more living nature was struggling for
utterance in French tragedy.    Guizot has cited from an early drama
(I forget whether of Eotrou or of Hardy) one scene most thoroughly
impassioned.    The situation is that of a prince who has fixed his love
upon a girl of  low birth.    She  is faithful and constant:  but the
courtiers  about  the prince,  for  malicious purposes  of their own,
calumniate her: the prince is  deluded by the plausible air of the
slanders which they disperse: he believes them; but not with the
result (anticipated by the courtiers) of dismissing the girl from his
thoughts.    On the contrary, he is haunted all the more morbidly by
her image ; and, in a scene which brings before us one of the vilest
amongst these slanderers exerting himself to the uttermost in drawing
off the prince's thoughts to alien objects, we find the prince vainly
attempting auy self-control, vainly striving to attend, till he is over-
ruled by the tenderness of his sorrowing love into finding new occa-
sions for awakening tlioughts of the lost girl in the very words chiefly
relied on for calling off his feelings from her image.    The scene (as
G-uizot himself remarks) is thoroughly Shakspenan ; and I venture to
think that this judgment would have been countersigned by Charles
Lamb.            <

2  It will strike everybody that such works as the "Microcosm,"
conducted notoriously by Eton boys, and therefore, in part, by Canning